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receipts and expenditures that we have had in recent 
years. The special building and endowment fund re- 
cently created has more than doubled within the year, ■ 
being now $5,379.38. With the continued sympathy 
and generous support of the Society's growing list of 
members and friends, we hope to be able still to extend 
our work and the influence of the Society throughout 
the nation during the coming year more widely than 
ever before. 

With gratitude to God for His guidance and blessing 
during the year that has just past, we respectfully sub- 
mit this report. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

An Auspicious Moment for the Cause 
of International Arbitration. 

Opening Address of the Presiding Officer, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University, President 
of the American Branch of the Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, 
Wednesday, May 32. 

This Conference reassembles at an auspicious moment. 
Our country is still ringing with the echoes of the lofty 
sentiments and noble ideals which found expression 
before thousands of attentive auditors at the National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress held in New York a 
month ago. High officers of government and leaders 
of public opinion at home and abroad there united in 
giving voice to sentiments which mean, if they mean 
anything, that a new era is dawning in the moral history 
of mankind. Moreover, before another month has 
passed, more than two-score nations will assemble at 
The Hague to constitute a second International Confer- 
ence called in the interest of international peace. 
Whether we look backward or forward, therefore, we 
see only signs of good omen. 

The nations of the earth are faced by problems of 
amazing complexity and difficulty. The spread of 
democracy, while it has greatly complicated these prob- 
lems and enlarged their scope, has also hastened the 
day of their satisfactory and beneficent solution. 

Unless all signs fail, we are entering upon a period 
which may be described fittingly as one of internation- 
alism. For long centuries the peoples of the earth have 
been obeying the deep impulse to build themselves into 
nations. Groups of men marked out by origin, by com- 
mon characteristics, and by language, for living together 
under one form of government and within one political 
boundary, have grown into nations. These nations have, 
each in its own way, established constitutional govern- 
ment, or seem about to do so. With constitutional gov- 
ernment has gone hand in hand the conception of the 
reign of law and the dominance of justice. The reign 
of law and the dominance of justice mean that might 
shall not be permitted to seize the place of right, and 
that no individual shall be allowed to enact into law or 
decree his own claims and ambitions. These must be 
submitted in formal and stated fashion to a tribunal con- 
stituted for the purpose. No nation in which this concep- 
tion of law and justice did not prevail could be counted 
for a moment among civilized peoples. 

This intra-national development is a happy augury for 



the international era which is opening. It is not too 
much to believe, that while certain differences between 
individual relations' and disputes and international rela- 
tions and disputes must be admitted, yet the analogy 
between them is sufficiently close to make us full of hope 
that what has been accomplished intra-nationally may 
not be long delayed in coming internationally. 

Like an individual, a nation has a mind and a con- 
science, and it has them in a very real sense. As poli- 
ticians and statesmen have long since found out, the 
terms Puritan conscience in America, Non-Conformist 
conscience in England, French spirit and German ideal- 
ism on the Continent, are not names for empty abstrac- 
tions, but they stand in each case for what is terribly 
real. One of the chief problems of our time is to bring 
the nations' minds and the nations' consciences to bear 
on the moral problems involved in international relations. 
This is a step in the moral education of the world. It 
carries with it no necessary criticism upon what has 
gone before and no aspersion upon what now exists, any 
more than the full fruit reflects discredit upon the seed 
from which it sprang. The more perfect and complete 
morality of the future is itself to be the product of the 
incomplete and imperfect, but always improving, morality 
of the past and of the present. 

It is a mistake in history and an error in ethics to 
apply the standards and ideals of one period to the 
deeds and accomplishments of an earlier one. When 
we are asked to point out how we would have settled the 
Wars of the Roses, or the Thirty Years' War, the war 
between Parliament and the Stuart King, the Frenoh 
Revolution, or the Napoleonic struggles, or the Ameri- 
can Civil War, by arbitration or by judicial methods, the 
answer is that the question is quite irrelevant. Whether 
mankind could have settled the problems involved in all 
of those struggles, or in any one of them, without the 
use of force and the shedding of blood, I very much 
doubt, but then mankind was an earlier and a cruder being 
than he is to-day. Moreover, the nations and their forms 
of government were only in the making, and there is no 
possible parallel with present conditions. The crucial 
question is not, Will our standards and ideals apply back- 
ward? but, Will they not apply forward? Can we do 
better than to use the fine phrase of our own Lowell, 
and resolve not to " attempt the Future's portal, with 
the Past's blood-rusted key ? " 

The student of history and of nature, and still more 
the student of philosophy, understands the implications 
of the process of evolution. Our political systems, our 
ethical standards, and our moral aspirations, are a de- 
velopment and are in development to-day. We need 
not pass unfavorable judgment upon those who have 
gone before in insisting that we shall endeavor to refrain 
from adopting methods which they often employed. 
We simply say that we have discovered and are prepared 
to apply newer and better and more efficient methods 
than theirs were. We do not say that they should have 
applied our methods, for we dare not assert that the 
time had then come when such application was possible, 
but we do say, with the strongest emphasis, that we 
shall sacrifice no jot or tittle of our present moral insights 
or of our present intellectual convictions in facing the 
international problems of to-morrow. 

Joubert, of whom both Saint Beuve and Matthew 
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Arnold have written so charmingly, finely said : " Force 
and Right are the governors of this world; Force till 
Right is ready." Right is ready in this twentieth cen- 
tury to claim her kingdom, and she asks Force to step 
down from the throne she has so long occupied, that she 
may serve from this time on, not as Right's substitute, 
but as Right's ally. 

There are good and earnest men who now and then ex- 
press the fear that righteousness and peace may somehow 
or other come into conflict. This judgment appears to 
me to be based upon a study of the conditions which 
have prevailed in the past, rather than upon an apprecia- 
tion of the forces that are indicated to rule the future. 
Not every judgment of a judicial tribunal, however 
learned and disinterested its members, brings complete 
satisfaction to both litigants, or even to the public at 
large ; yet the overwhelming majority of judicial deci- 
sions are equitable and do give satisfaction to the public. 
Cannot the same be said of the judicial settlement of 
differences between litigants when those litigants are 
nations instead of individuals ? Or, if it cannot be said, 
then what assurance have we, if force be resorted to, 
that the cause of righteousness will prevail in the 
struggle ? Will not " God be on the side of the heaviest 
battalions," as Voltaire cynically said? If so, then the 
cause of righteousness has not been advanced by going 
to war, unless it can be supposed to be advanced by the 
mere struggle on its behalf. But if this be true, why 
should the struggle on behalf of righteousness take the 
brute form of physical exertion, rather than the truly 
human form of moral endeavor ? The truth is that fight- 
ing is an animal appetite, and, excuse it as we may, 
moral beings must treat it as they treat other animal 
appetites and subject it to rational control. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see what real ground there 
is for supposing that righteousness and peace can come 
into conflict when those who seek righteousness are 
moral persons. If they be not moral persons, collective 
or individual, then what concept can they possibly have 
of righteousness? So long as human nature remains 
human, the several nations will each require their sys- 
tems of police, and the world at large will require an 
international police ; but this international police, while 
constituted of armies and navies, will, when it comes, 
be constituted in a way and from a point of view quite 
different from armies and navies maintained for offen- 
sive war. 

The splendid accomplishment of this Conference dur- 
ing all the years of its existence has been the arousing 
and directing of public opinion. The National Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress in New York gave strong im- 
petus to this work. I feel it not too much to say that 
that Congress, in a single week, carried us forward quite 
half a century toward the time when higher conceptions 
of international justice shall prevail. A public opinion 
which, in the person of ten thousand or more of its most 
responsible representatives, could participate with joy and 
satisfaction in the discussions in New York, will not fail 
to make itself heard in the council chambers of govern- 
ments, nor will the aroused public opinion of the United 
States be without large influence in Europe. While we 
Americans have not always been careful to conserve the 
sources of our best influence upon our European con- 
temporaries, nevertheless it remains true that American 



public opinion, because of its detachment from older 
animosities, struggles and ambitions, and because of its 
essentially democratic basis, is hearkened to by monarchs, 
by parliaments, and by unofficial citizens who speak other 
tongues than ours. 

American public opinion will gain in influence abroad if 
its positive recommendations in regard to the attainment 
of international justice are both sagacious and reasonable. 
We must avoid encumbering our program with non- 
essentials and we must not fail to observe a due sense of 
proportion in what we recommend. 

Speaking for myself, I should wholly avoid at the 
present time the question of disarmament. Nations and 
governments have a varying sense of responsibility for 
order within and for safety without their boundaries. 
Disarmament will never come by pressure from without 
a nation, but only by pressure from within. If justice 
is established between nations, peace will follow as a 
matter of course. The reign of peace will cause arma- 
ments to atrophy from disuse. Disarmament will follow 
peace, not precede it. 

Yet, while passing disarmament by, we may profitably 
urge the wisdom of formal international consideration of 
the possibility of restricting the further growth of the 
great armies and navies of the world, without impairing the 
efficiency of those that exist. The present British govern- 
ment has taken a most praiseworthy stand on this subject. 

From the forthcoming Hague Conference we should 
ask, I think, chiefly two things, and if either of them 
should be given us, a long step forward would be taken. 

1. We should ask that the Permanent Hague Court be 
transformed from a semi-diplomatic into a truly judicial 
tribunal. We should ask that judges be substituted for 
arbitrators. We wish to see a permanent international 
court which, like our United States Supreme Court, will 
have a status, a procedure, traditions and precedents of 
its own. We wish to see international law declared as 
well as individual differences composed. 

The present Hague Court is in reality only an eligible 
list from which two litigants may choose those to whom 
they will submit their cause. In its stead I should like 
to see a permanent body of judges chosen for long terms 
or for life, paid suitable salaries, and as independent of 
the nations from which they are chosen as members of 
the United States Supreme Court are of the President, 
who appoints, or the Senate, who confirms them. 

Some concern is expressed as to how the findings of 
this court would be enforced. Are we not justified in 
believing that the moral sense of the civilized world 
would enforce them in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ? 
For the extreme hundredth case, or disobedience, an 
international police would be needed. That, however, 
many of us regard as a remote possibility. 

2. We should ask that the Hague Conference, now 
assembling for the second time at the call of a monarch, 
be made to assemble automatically hereafter at regular 
intervals, say once in four or five years. So important 
an assembling of the nations should be independent of 
the will of any ruler, executive or parliament. The third 
Pan-American Conference made provision for the periodic 
assembling hereafter of representatives appointed by all 
the American governments. The second Hague Confer- 
ence should take similar action in its sphere. 

These, then, I hold to be the most important and most 
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practical steps to be urged upon the second Hague Con- 
ference: (1) To substitute a truly judicial for a semi- 
diplomatic international tribunal ; and (2) to provide for 
the reassembling of the Conference itself at stated inter- 
vals. If it be argued that such permanent judicial tri- 
bunal, if established, would find no business to transact, 
let it be remembered, at least by Americans, that the 
members of the United States Supreme Court were first 
appointed on September 26, 1789 ; that the Court first 
organized on February 1, 1790, and that for a full year 
it adjourned because there was no business on its calendar. 
In a few years the United States Supreme Court had 
become one of the busiest official bodies in the world. 
In the stated reassembling of the Hague Conference lies 
the germ of the international parliament which will one 
day come into being. 

There is another aspect of international relations in 
time of war which has not attracted the attention it 
deserves. The suggestion that neutrality should ex- 
tend to financial assistance has not been brought forward 
by impractical men. It appears to have been an early 
conception of so practical a nation-builder as Cecil 
Rhodes. Quite independently, Mr. James Speyer, whose 
standing as an international financier is of the first rank, 
made the same suggestion two years ago. His exact 
language was as follows : 

" It does not seem a wild flight of imagination to sug- 
gest that the signatory powers might agree to maintain 
in future what, for want of a better term, might be called 
financial neutrality. In case two powers went to war 
without first submitting their grievances and differences to 
arbitration, as provided by the Hague protocol, why 
should not the other powers bind themselves not to assist 
either of the belligerents financially, but to see to it that 
strict neutrality was preserved by their citizens ? Rich 
nations with an extended commerce are vitally concerned 
in maintaining peace, and if no financial assistance could 
be obtained from the outside, few nations would, in the 
face of the most effective neutrality of the other powers, 
incur the peril of bankruptcy, and the inevitable wars of 
the future would at least be shortened." 

In one form or another this proposal has received the 
support of Mr. Bryan, who spoke of it at the recent Ar- 
bitration and Peace Congress in New York, and of Sec- 
retary Straus, who referred to it in his recent address 
before the meeting of the International Law Society at 
Washington. With the support of names such as these, 
this proposal takes on distinct importance and offers 
itself as worthy of serious consideration with a view to 
determine how it could be carried into practical operation. 

One other matter concerns Americans alone. Each 
time an important international conference occurs, the 
appointing power searches the country over for the most 
competent and effective representatives of American in- 
terests and of American opinion. Why should we not 
constitute a body of permanent representatives at such in- 
ternational conferences out of the distinguished men, 
who, as President of the United States or as Secretary of 
State, have directed for a time the foreign policy of the 
nation ? Those who have been incumbents of these high 
offices are men who have enjoyed public confidence and 
esteem in the highest degree, and their service has placed 
them beyond the reach of party animosity or party feel- 
ing. These experienced statesmen officially consti- 



tuted as international conferees on behalf of the United 
States, and in receipt of an appropriate salary fixed by 
law, would bring to their task both unusual equipment 
and unusual experience. Such use of those who had 
rendered distinguished service to the nation as Chief 
Executive or as Secretary of State would be in every 
respect fitting. 

Every portent is favorable for the policies in which we 
believe and which we urge. The civilized world is at 
peace and there is no ruler and no party bent on disturb- 
ing that peace. The more powerful nations are presided 
over by monarchs or governments whose faces are turned 
toward the light. Our own President and his Cabinet, 
the Government of the day in Great Britain, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic and his official advisers, the 
German Emperor, and the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
are alike devoted to the economic and moral uplifting of 
their people and to the avoidance of war and strife. The 
German Emperor, against whom criticisms are some- 
times levelled, is, as I dare assert without qualification, a 
convinced believer in the policies of peace and their un- 
told advantages to the great people at whose head he 
stands. Indeed, no responsible ruler is likely, so far as 
the signs of the moment go, to be responsible for break- 
ing the world's peace. If that peace is to be broken, it 
will be broken, I think, by the irresponsible, the reckless 
and the untamed. At this stage of the world's history, 
we must all of us unite to hold these elements of the 
population in check. The world has come of age, and, 
as Archbishop Temple wrote nearly half a century ago, 
" We are now men, governed by principles, if governed 
at all, and cannot rely any longer on the impulses of 
youth or the discipline of childhood." 



The Public Schools in the flovement 
for International Arbitration. 

BY HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BEOWN, 

United States Commissioner of Education. 

Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 

Arbitration, Thursday Morning, May %3. 

By way of introduction, I may venture to repeat the 
recommendation touching this subject contained in my 
first annual report as commissioner of education, which 
is now in press. It reads as follows : 

" The second recommendation which I would respect- 
fully present is concerned with the fact, which every 
year makes more obvious, that our public education has 
passed into an international stage in its development. 
The approach of the second International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague has turned public attention to the 
many-sided modern movement toward a peaceful ad- 
justment of international relations. Governments, in 
striving to maintain an honorable peace, require the rein- 
forcement of popular sentiment, and it is of the utmost 
importance that such public sentiment should steadily 
demand a peace which makes for righteousness, and no 
other peace than that which will make for righteousness. 
A public sentiment calling for such peace will be stable 
only when it rests upon an appreciative understanding of 
other nations. In this there is a great work for educa- 
tion the world over, that it may help the nations 
understand one another. Whatever the schools may 
do to this great end will count for real education. 
Can any form of learning, in fact, be more liberalizing, 



